IN  THE   CONTINENTAL   REFORMERS
preserved from the earlier edition, has been edited with a certain
carelessness, by hands less skilful and without the guidance of the
author. This fact will explain the already-noted difference
between the original and the translation. The former is in style
a masterpiece of simplicity, elegance, conciseness, and vigour.
The same qualities are found only in a feeble degree in the French
translation, and only in the chapters treating of popular subjects
of religion and morals. Very often, in the others, one has to have
recourse to the Latin in order to understand the French phrase,
and simply by counting the pages of the two texts it is possible
to measure the distance which separates them and appreciate
the difference between the concise clarity of the one and the
obscure prolixity of the other.'1
Unless, therefore, there is any indication to the contrary, it
may be taken for granted that all quotations from the Institutes
hereafter are taken from the 1559 Latin edition.
It is easy enough to set forth in simple terms Calvin's official
and explicit view as to the source of religious authority. Religious
truth is to be found in the Word of God, and elsewhere only in so
far as it is derived from the Word of God; there is no appeal from
the Word of God, and no man, nor any body of men, is competent
to set aside, add to, or disagree with, the Word of God. God first
of all provided the creation as the revelation of Himself; man
failed to make use of it, and God provided a further organ of
revelation, the Word of God, for us in our fallen state. The Word
of God is completely authoritative. Or we may better use Calvin's
own words: 'Therefore, although that splendour which is poured
on the eyes of all in heaven and on earth sufficiently and more
than sufficiently robs the ingratitude of men of all support, yet
just as God, in order to involve the whole human race in the same
guilt, set before all men without exception His divinity delineated
in the creation, so it is necessary for another and better assistance
to be added which shall guide us rightly to the Creator of the
.universe Himself. And so not in vain did He add the light of His
Word, that it might become known unto salvation. . . . Just as
old men, and those suffering from ophthalmia, and all those who
have bad eyesight, if you put before them even the finest book,
although they recognize that something is written., can yet
scarcely put two words together, but if they are helped by the
interposition of spectacles will begin to read distinctly, so the
Scripture, gathering together the knowledge of God in our minds
1 III, Introduction, xxvii*